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What  Are  Sulfites? 
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The  terms  "sulfite"  and  "sulfiting  agent"  refer  to  sulfur  dioxide  and  any  one  of  the  five  sulfite  salts 
approved  for  use  in  food  processing  and  preparation.  The  five  sulfite  salts  are  potassium  bisulfite, 
potassium  metabisulfite,  sodium  bisulfite,  sodium  metabisulfite,  and  sodium  sulfite.  These  substances 
have  been  "generally  recognized  as  safe"  (GRAS)  food  ingredients  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Administration 
(FDA)  since  1959. 

Why  Are  Sulfites  Used  in  Food? 

Sulfites  are  widely  used  in  the  food  industry  as  preservatives.  They  are  effective  in  preventing 
discoloration  or  "browning"  in  certain  foods  and  in  controlling  and  preventing  the  growth  of  microorgan- 
isms in  food.  Sulfites  are  also  used  as  dough  conditioners  and  whiteners. 


What  Kinds  of  Food  Contain  Sulfites? 


Many  different  types  of  food  contain  sulfites.  Dried  fruits  are  treated  with  sulfites  after  the  drying 
process  to  preserve  their  color.  Sulfites  are  also  used  to  keep  salad  greens  from  turning  brown  and  to 
keep  processed  potatoes  (including  canned,  pre-peeled,  and  dehydrated  potatoes  and  frozen  french 
fries)  white.  Some  of  the  many  other  foods  to  which  sulfites  may  be  added  include:  baked  goods,  bread 
and  pastry  dough,  baking  mixes,  fruit  fillings,  soft  drinks,  fruit  salads,  guacamole,  mushrooms,  dry  soup 
mixes,  jams,  jellies,  and  shrimp. 

What  Are  the  Health  Effects  of  Sulfites  on  Humans? 


Sulfites  pose  no  health  risk  for  most  people.  However,  some  individuals  —  especially  asthmatics  —  are 
sensitive  to  sulfites  and  may  suffer  allergic-type  reactions  after  eating  foods  containing  sulfites.  These 
reactions  may  range  from  mild  to  life-threatening.  Symptoms  associated  with  sulfite  reactions  include 
itching,  hives,  flushing,  swelling  of  the  throat,  wheezing,  stomach  upset,  chest  tightness,  decreased 
blood  pressure,  shock  and  coma.  Sulfite  sensitivity  may  frequently  be  mistaken  for  a  food  allergy. 
Clinical  studies  have  shown  that  from  five  to  ten  percent  of  the  asthmatic  population  in  the  U.S.  may  be 
sensitive  to  sulfites. 


Since  late  1 982,  the  FDA  has  received  more  than  1 300  reports  of  sulfite-related  reactions.  Of  the  20 
deaths  alleged  to  be  caused  by  sulfites,  FDA  has  completed  investigations  into  1 3.  In  six  of  these  cases, 
the  FDA  determined  there  was  a  "strong  possibility"  that  the  deaths  were  triggered  by  eating  foods 
treated  with  sulfites. 


What  Has  FDA  Done  About  Sulfites? 


In  1 976,  FDA  began  to  review  the  safety  of  GRAS  substances,  and  in  1 982  proposed  to  approve  the 
continuing  use  of  sulfiting  agents  with  some  specific  usage  limitations.  FDA  received  many  comments 
on  this  proposal,  some  documenting  many  new  uses  for  these  preservatives  and  others  reporting  that 
significant  numbers  of  people  were  experiencing  allergic-type  reactions.  FDA  asked  a  panel  of 
scientists  to  re-examine  sulfite  use.  In  1 985,  the  panel  said  that  sulfites  were  safe  for  most  people  but 
could  cause  reactions  of  unpredictable  severity  in  some  people. 


Under  current  federal  labeling  requirements,  sulfites  must  be  listed  as  a  food  ingredient  on  product 
packaging  when  used  as  a  preservative.  The  purpose  for  which  they  were  used  must  also  be  indicated. 
In  1983,  FDA  revised  the  federal  Model  Food  Code  interpretation  on  sulfite  use.  These  new 
recommendations  call  for  restaurants  and  food  markets  to  notify  customers  when  sulfites  are  added  to 
products  or  to  stop  using  sulfites.  Suggested  methods  of  notification  include  placards  or  menu  declarations 

In  April  of  1 985,  FDA  proposed  a  rule  that  would  require  all  packaged  food  containing  sulfites  at  levels  of 
ten  parts  per  million  or  more  to  carry  a  labeling  declaration.  In  August  of  1 985,  FDA  proposed  another 
rule  that  would  prevent  the  use  of  sulf  iting  agents  on  fruits  and  vegetables  intended  to  be  sold  or  served 
raw  or  to  be  presented  to  consumers  as  fresh.  The  timetable  for  final  adoption  of  these  rules  is 

uncertain. 


What  Has  Massachusetts  Done  About  Sulfites? 

Believing  that  FDA's  proposals  do  not  offer  sulfite-sensitive  individuals  enough  protection,  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  (DPH)  has  developed  three  alternative  proposals  for 
controlling  the  use  of  these  substances  in  the  Commonwealth.  These  approaches  include:  setting  a 
limit  on  the  allowable  level  for  sulfites  in  food  sold  in  the  state;  setting  strict  labeling  requirements  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of  sulfites  in  certain  foods;  or  prohibiting  the  use  of  sulfites  on  any  food  products  sold 
raw  or  cooked  to  consumers  in  restaurants  and  markets  in  the  state. 

DPH  believes  state  action  is  needed  even  when  FDA's  proposed  rules  become  final,  since  some 
potential  avenues  of  exposure  to  sulfites  will  remain  unaddressed.  Food  wholesalers  and  retailers  will 
still  be  allowed  to  add  sulfites  to  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  intended  to  be  cooked.  In  addition,  FDA's 
action  will  have  no  effect  on  the  use  of  sulfites  in  processed  potato  products  or  on  previously  sulfite- 

processed  foods  served  to  consumers  in  restaurants. 

On  April  2, 1 986,  DPH  held  a  public  hearing  to  collect  comment  on  the  three  proposals.  After  carefully 
considering  this  information,  DPH  will  determine  the  best  course  of  action  for  Massachusetts. 

Should  Consumers  be  Alarmed? 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  sulfites  do  not  present  a  problem.  However,  for  those  who  are 
sensitive  to  sulfites,  exposure  to  these  substances  can  cause  severe  reactions.  Therefore,  consumers 
who  know  they  are  sensitive  to  sulfites  and  those  who  have  reason  to  believe  they  may  be  —  asthmatics, 
for  instance  —  should  read  product  labels  carefully.  When  products  are  sold  in  unpackaged  form, 
consumers  should  ask  restaurant  or  store  personnel  if  sulfites  are  used  in  the  product. 

Where  Can  I  Call  for  More  Information? 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health 

Division  of  Food  and  Drugs  (617)  727-2670 
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